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THE DAY I STOPPED DRINKING MILK 
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Award from the government of Karnataka for excellence in Kannada literature in 
2011. 
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Preface 


One may wonder why I am writing about the personal lives of many people who 
have confided in me about their problems. Isn’t it unethical to do so? However, 
most of the people I have written about requested me to change their names and 
use their problems as case studies. Some like Vishnu and Portado encouraged 
me to tell their stories so that others should not become like them. I thank all 
these people wholeheartedly and am grateful for their strength and kindness that 
has allowed me to share their stories with you. 

This is my fourth book of recollections of my experiences as a teacher, a 
writer and a social worker. I want to thank my new editor, Shrutkeerti Khurana, 
whose hard work has made an immense difference to this book. Her constant 
interaction with me made me think of some stories in a different way and also 
helped me look at things from a youngster’s point of view. 

I would also like to thank Udayan Mitra of Penguin Books for convincing me 
to bring out a new volume of my stories and thoughts. 


SUDHA MURTY 
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Rahman’s Awa 


Rahman was a young and soft-spoken employee who worked in a BPO. He was 
also an active volunteer in our Foundation. He would not talk without reason and 
would never boast about his achievements. 

Rahman was a perfectionist. So any assignment given to him was done 
exceedingly well. He worked for the Foundation on the weekends and was very 
kind to the children in the orphanage. He spent his own money and always 
brought sweets for the children. I really liked him. 

Since we worked closely together, he learnt that I am from North Karnataka, 
from Dharwad district. My language has that area’s accent and my love for 
Dharwad food is very well known. One day, Rahman came and asked me, 
‘Ma’am, if you are free this Sunday, will you come to my house? My mother 
and sister are visiting me. Incidentally, my mother is also from Dharwad district. 
My family has read your columns in Kannada and your books too. When I told 
them that I am working with you, they expressed their earnest desire to meet 
you. Is it possible for you to have lunch with us?’ 

‘Will you assure me that I’ll get a good Dharwad meal?’ I joked. 

‘I assure you, ma’am. My mother is a great cook.’ 

‘Come on, Rahman. Every boy gives this compliment to his mother, however 
bad she may be at cooking. It is the mother’s love that makes the food great.’ 

‘No, she really is an amazing cook. Even my wife says so.’ 

‘Then she must be really great because no daughter-in-law praises her mother- 
in-law’s cooking without merit,’ I smiled. ‘By the way, which village in 
Dharwad district do they come from?’ 

He told me the name of a village near Ranebennur that I had never heard of. I 
happily agreed to visit them for lunch. 

That Sunday, I took some flowers along. Rahman’s newly constructed 
apartment was on Bannerghatta Road near the zoo. When I entered his home, I 
met his wife Salma. She was a smart and good-looking girl. She worked as a 
teacher in the kindergarten nearby. 

Then, he called out to his Awa. A mother is usually referred to as Awa in 



North Karnataka. An old lady with grey hair came out of the kitchen. Rahman 
introduced her, ‘This is my mother/ I was a bit surprised—she was not quite 
what I had expected. She was wearing a huge bindi the size of a 25-paise coin 
and an Ilkal sari with lots of green bangles on both arms. She kept the sari pallu 
on her head. She had a contented smile on her face and with folded hands she 
said, ‘Namaste.’ 

Rahman’s sister entered from another room. She was so different from 
Rahman. Rahman was fair and very handsome. His sister was tall and dark. She 
was wearing a cotton sari with a smaller bindi than her mother and also had two 
gold bangles on her hands. Rahman said, ‘This is my sister Usha. She stays in 
Hirekerur. Both her husband and she are school teachers.’ 

I felt confused after meeting Rahman’s mother and sister but I did not ask any 
questions. 

After I sat down comfortably, Usha said, ‘Madam, we love your stories 
because we feel connected to them. I teach some of your children’s stories at 
school.’ 

Salma also joined the conversation. ‘Even I like them, but my students are too 
young to understand.’ 

Rahman smiled and said, ‘You must be surprised to see my mother and sister. 

I want to share my story with you. ’ 

His mother went back to the kitchen and Usha started cleaning the table. 

Salma went to help her mother-in-law. Only the two of us remained. 

‘Ma’am, you must be wondering why my mother and sister are Hindus while I 
am a Muslim. Only you can understand and appreciate my life story because I 
have seen you helping people from all religions and communities without bias. I 
remember your comment to me: we can’t choose the community or religion that 
we are born into—so we should never think that our community is our identity.’ 

Rahman paused, then continued, ‘Ma’am, I believe in that too because I have 
also been brought up that way. I want to share my life and my perspective with 
you.’ 

Rahman started his story. 

‘Thirty years ago, Kashibai and Datturam lived in the outskirts of our village 
with their six-month-old daughter Usha. They looked after the ten-acre field of 
their landlord, Srikant Desai, who lived in Bombay. Srikant only came once a 
year to collect the revenue. The field was very large and it was too much for 
Kashibai and Datturam to handle. So, they requested the landlord to get another 
family to stay with them and help with the field. They also welcomed the 
thought of having company. 

‘Srikant contacted his acquaintances and found a suitable family. Soon, 



Fatima Bi and Husain baab came to tne village. 1 tiey occupied one portion ot 
the house and the other portion stayed with Kashibai and Datturam. Husain Saab 
and Datturam got along very well. However, Kashibai and Fatima Bi didn’t see 
eye to eye at all. It is not that they were bad women but their nature were very 
different. Kashibai was loud, very frank and hard-working. Fatima Bi was quiet, 
lazy and an introvert. Inevitably, there was a fight. It all started with a hen. 
Kashibai’s hen would come to Fatima Bi’s portion of the house and lay eggs. 
Fatima Bi wouldn’t return the eggs because she thought that her hen had laid 
them. Kashibai even tried colouring her hen to distinguish it from Fatima Bi’s. 
Both the ladies shared a common well and would fight because both wanted to 
wash their vessels and clothes almost always at the same time. They also fought 
about their goats. Fatima Bi’s goats came and ate Kashibai’s flowers and leaves, 
which she used for her puja. Sometimes, Kashibai’s goats went to Fatima Bi’s 
place and left their droppings behind. Fatima Bi wouldn’t return the droppings 
either.’ 

‘What’s so great about droppings?’ I interrupted. 

‘Ma’am, goat droppings are used as manure.’ 

‘Oh, I understand. Please continue,’ I urged Rahman. 

‘The fights continued and sometimes Kashibai felt that she had made a 
mistake to tell their landlord that they wanted neighbours. She felt that she had 
been very happy without Fatima Bi. Fatima Bi also wanted to leave the farm and 
go to some other village but Husain Saab didn’t agree. He would say, “You 
women fight about unnecessary things. This is a good opportunity for us to make 
money. The land is fertile and there is plenty of water. Our landlord is good and 
hardly visits. We can easily grow vegetables. Where can I get such work nearby? 
You should also become active like Kashibai and drop your ego. Try to adjust 
with her.” The same conversation would happen on the other side of the house. 
Datturam would tell his wife, “Don’t be so aggressive. You should mellow down 
like Fatima. Though she is lazy, she is good-natured.” 

‘But as usual, both women never listened to their husbands. 

‘As time went by, Kashibai’s daughter Usha turned two years old. Fatima Bi 
loved children and enjoyed seeing Usha play in the field. Fatima Bi liked henna 
a lot. Every month, she coloured her hand with henna from the plant in the field 
and Usha always joined her. Usha was fascinated with the beautiful orange 
colour. She would come home and tell her mother, “Why can’t you also colour 
your hand like Fatima Kaku?” (Kaku is equivalent to ‘aunt’ in the local 
language.) 

‘This comment irritated Kashibai. She said, “Fatima can afford to colour her 
hands because her husband works and also helps in the kitchen. She sits on the 
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ueu diiu miens iu uie rauiu. n 1 uu iiiciL, win yuur lamer lume anu wuik hi me 
kitchen?” Fatima Bi would overhear their conversation but still she continued 
her friendship with little Usha. 

‘When Fatima became pregnant, she became even lazier. She eventually 
reached full term and a distant relative came to help Fatima with her delivery. A 
few days later, there was a festival in the village and Datturam and his family 
went to attend it. When they came back, Fatima Bi was not there. She was 
already in the hospital in critical condition and had delivered a son. The house 
was in complete silence. But the silence was deafening to Kashibai’s ears. She 
started crying. She was very sad because Fatima Bi was in the hospital in such a 
serious condition. The next day, they learnt that Fatima Bi was no more. 

‘Husain Saab was left with his newborn son. The midwife stayed for a month 
and left. It was an uphill task for Husain Saab to look after a small baby. Neither 
Husain Saab nor Fatima Bi had any relatives who could take care of the little 
one. Most of them were coolies and a newborn child would only be a burden to 
the relatives. Datturam was very sympathetic and allowed Husain Saab to work 
less in the field but taking care of a small baby alone is very difficult. 

‘One night, the child started crying non-stop and Kashibai could not take it. 
She felt that enough was enough. After all, it was a little baby. A woman is so 
different from a man when it comes to rearing a child. Her motherly instinct 
made her go next door and tap on Husain Saab’s door without even waiting for 
her husband. When Husain Saab opened the door, she told him, “Husain Saab, 
give me the baby. I am a mother. I know how to handle him.” She picked up the 
baby boy, held him in her pallu and brought him to her house holding him tightly 
to her chest. The baby boy stopped crying immediately. For the first time since 
the baby was born, Husain Saab slept through the night comfortably. 

‘The next day, Kashibai told Husain Saab, “I will look after this child until 
you get married again. Don’t worry.” She forgot her enmity with Fatima Bi and 
even felt ashamed. She thought that she should have been nicer to Fatima Bi. 
Now, Kashibai did not even bother about where the droppings of the goats fell or 
where the hens laid their eggs. For her, looking after the baby was more 
important. 

‘The baby was named Rahman and, to everyone’s surprise, Husain Saab did 
not remarry. Rahman grew up in Kashibai’s house and started calling her Awa 
and Usha became his Akka. Rahman continued to sleep in his father’s house but 
as soon as the sun rose, he ran to Kashibai’s house to get ready. While Usha 
bathed on her own, Kashibai bathed little Rahman. She gave them breakfast, 
packed their lunches and walked them to school. Though Usha was two years 
older than Rahman, Kashibai made sure that they studied in the same class. 
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the evenings. Husain Saab cooked Rahman’s dinner and Rahman would go back 
and sleep with his father at night. This continued for ten years. 

‘When Rahman was ten and Usha was twelve years old, Husain Saab fell ill 
and all his savings were spent on his treatment. Meanwhile, Kashibai purchased 
two she-buffaloes and started a milk business. She started earning more money 
than her husband. 

‘That same year, Husain Saab died of tuberculosis. Rahman was left all alone. 
There were hardly any people at Husain Saab’s burial. A distant uncle came and 
told the mullah that he would take care of Rahman. But when the time came to 
take Rahman away, the uncle did not turn up at all. Without a second thought, 
Datturam and Kashibai took him in. Rahman was happy to stay in Kashibai’s 
house. 

‘Kashibai was very conscious about Rahman’s religion. Every Friday, she sent 
him for namaaz and on holidays she sent him for Koran class at the local 
mosque. She told him to participate in all Muslim festivals even though there 
were very few Muslims in the village. Rahman also took part in the Hindu 
festivals celebrated in his house. Datturam and Kashibai bought two cycles for 
both the kids. Rahman and Usha cycled to high school and later they also rode 
their cycles to the same college. 

‘Eventually, they graduated and that day Kashibai told Rahman, 
“Unfortunately, we don’t have a picture of your parents. So, turn towards Mecca 
and pray to Allah. Pray to Fatima Bi and Husain Saab. They will bless you. You 
are now grown up and independent. Usha is getting married next month. My 
responsibility to both Usha and you is now over.” 

‘Kashibai’s affection and devotion overwhelmed Rahman, who could not 
remember his own mother’s face. He prayed to Allah and his parents and then 
touched Kashibai’s feet. He said, “Awa, you are my Ammi. You are my 
Mecca.” 

‘Rahman got a job in a BPO in Bangalore and left home. He worked for 
different firms for a few years, grew in his career and started earning a good 
salary. He met Salma at a friend’s wedding and fell in love with her. After 
getting Kashibai and Datturam’s approval, he got married to Salma.’ 

When he finished his story, Rahman was very emotional and in tears. 

I was amazed at Kashibai. She was uneducated but far advanced in human 
values. I was surprised and humbled by the largeness of her heart. Kashibai had 
raised the boy with his own religion and still loved him like her son. 

By this time, lunch was ready and Usha invited me to eat. While having the 
delicious lunch, I asked Usha, ‘What made you decide to visit here?’ 

‘T havp hnlidavc; at srhnnl and T tnnk an pxtpndpd vacation so T rnnld romp fnr 



Panchami.’ 

Panchami is a festival celebrated mostly by girls, particularly married women, 
who come to their brother’s house. It is similar to the Rakhi festival in the north, 
where a brother acknowledges his sister’s love. I recalled our history and 
remembered that Queen Karunavati had sent a rakhi to Emperor Humayun 
seeking his protection. 

Now, I looked at the wall in the dining room and for the first time I noticed 
two pictures in Rahman’s house, one of Mecca and the other of Krishna, both 
hanging side by side. 
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Ganga’s Ghat 


Ganga was a coolie in a tiny village in Karnataka which is infamous for 
droughts. She was a middle-aged woman who lived in a thatched hut near the 
rocks; she never locked her hut because there was nothing to steal from it. Her 
routine was simple. She got up in the morning, went to the fields to work, earned 
her daily wage and then came back home to fetch water, have a bath, cook her 
meal, eat and sleep. Her routine was the same on all days except Mondays, 
which was a village holiday. 

Normally, everything was closed in the village on Monday because it is the 
day of Lord Ishwara and Nandi is his vehicle. So Monday was considered to be a 
rest day for the bullocks and a holiday for the village. 

Water was a big problem in the village because of the rocks around the area. 
The government had dug borewells, and water was stored in a tank. Everybody 
had to walk half a kilometre to fetch water from the tank. However, in the 
summer, it was very hard to get water because there was no electricity and the 
muddy road would get very hot. Hence, summer was a curse to the people in the 
village. 

Ganga used to feel useless at home. She was very lonely and did not know 
what to do on the days when she did not have work. During the summer, she did 
not get much work anyway because of the limited work available in the fields. 
She felt depressed knowing that she had no aim in life and nothing to live for. 

One hot summer evening, she came back from the fields after work and felt 
very tired. She had her bath and was just about to start cooking when she saw an 
old beggar standing in front of her hut. 

Ganga said, 'Old man, I haven’t cooked yet, and I have very little rice today. 
You can come another day and I will give you some food.’ 

The old man did not answer. Ganga repeated herself. Then, he said, ‘Akka, I 
do not want rice. Can you give me one bucket of lukewarm water? My body is 
itchy. Someone said that I should take a bath in lukewarm water. That will 
reduce the itching. I am unable to sleep at night. In the summer, there is a lot of 
dust and it is affecting me in this old age. ’ 



Ganga was very upset at his strange request. She said, ‘It is not easy to get 
water in this village. In the hot summer, I have to walk half a kilometre to get 
water. I can’t do this job for you.’ 

‘Akka, I don’t have anybody. Neither do I have vessels or firewood. After all, 

I am a beggar. You are so well-off. You have a hut to stay, vessels, firewood and 
water. If you don’t give me water, I will go away,’ he said. 

As he turned to leave, Ganga had an indescribable feeling. Nobody had ever 
told her that she was a rich woman. Nobody had ever called her Akka or asked 
her for anything. She was always ordered around at work. This was an unusual 
feeling and she liked it. She changed her mind and called out to the beggar, ‘Old 
man, sit down. I will give you a bucket of lukewarm water.’ 

When she gave the water, she saw that he was happy. He took a bath on the 
side of her hut and rubbed his body with a stone instead of soap. He was careful 
while using the water. After he finished his bath, he changed to another set of 
torn clothes and said, ‘Akka, God bless you.’ Then he went away. 

The next day, as Ganga was about to start cooking, the beggar came again. 

Just looking at him irritated her. She thought that once you help a beggar, they 
never leave you. They know how to get what they want by sheer perseverance. 

She was a little rude this time: ‘Why have you come again?’ 

‘Akka, I slept very well last night. I have come again to beg you for another 
bucket of lukewarm water.’ 

Ganga did not answer. Her mind said no but her heart said yes. What was she 
going to lose? Just a bucket of water. The old man patiently waited for her 
answer. She looked at her vessel. There were three buckets of water stored in it. 
Without saying anything, she heated the water and gave him a bucket. He took a 
bath, blessed her and went his way. 

The following day, she knew that he might come again. So she fetched an 
extra bucket of water. As usual, he appeared again. Before he could even say 
anything, Ganga handed him a bucket of lukewarm water and said, ‘Don’t repeat 
this again. I can’t do this every day.’ 

‘Akka, if you can give me water for a week, I will be very grateful. I am old 
and can’t bring water but I can get dry leaves from the forest for you. They may 
help you in cooking.’ The old man had his bath and left. 

As promised, he brought a bundle of dry leaves for Ganga the next day. Ganga 
knew that he would come for a week. So she always got extra water. Now, every 
morning, she got up with a purpose. She had to fetch more water. Though it was 
tiresome, she had a goal. Someone waited for her. Someone blessed her every 
day. It was a good feeling. 

After a week, she thought that the old man might not come again. But on that 



day, sfte saw two people coming towards tier nut. me old man nad Drougnt 
another old beggar, who was in an equally shabby condition and kept scratching 
his body. Ganga knew what was coming next. Before they could ask, she said, 
This is not a bathing ghat. You can’t bring people here and expect me to keep 
giving water for their baths.’ 

Both of them stood silently and did not move. Then the first old man said, 
‘Please give us some water, Akka. He is really unwell. If you give us one bucket, 
we will share it somehow.’ 

Ganga knew that they would not leave unless she gave them water. 

Grumbling, she gave them one and a half buckets of water. They thanked her 
profusely and shared the water so carefully that not a drop was wasted. Ganga 
wanted to tell them, ‘Next time, you get your own bucket of water and I will 
warm it.’ But she was unable to say so looking at their condition and old age. 

The next day, she was plucking mangoes from the mango fields at work, and 
she knew that two people would come to her hut today. She was wondering how 
she would manage to make an extra trip to the tank to get water. 

Her colleague Yamuna asked her, ‘Why are you looking so worried, Ganga? 
The crop is good. We will continue to get work. The coolie rate is also high. You 
don’t have too much expense either. You should be happy.’ 

Ganga then explained her problem. Yamuna smiled and said, ‘Look, if you 
really want to give them water, I will help you. My eldest son brings water on 
his cycle. I will request him to give one pot of water to you every day and leave 
it outside your hut.’ 

Thus, Ganga’s problem was solved. 

Now, Ganga started giving two buckets of water to the two old men every 
day. After ten days, she saw three people in the line. But this time, she did not 
get upset. She knew that word had spread. People knew that if you want to have 
a bath, you should go to Ganga’s place. She thought, ‘What is wrong in giving 
water? It may be extra work for me, but at least some people benefit from it. 
What do I do after cooking anyway? I just go to bed. If I work for another half 
hour, some people might feel better and will even bless me.’ This time, without 
their asking, she gave them three buckets of water . 

She was right. Word had spread in the village that Ganga gave free water, 
warmed, to people for a bath. Some beneficiaries were able-bodied, middle-aged 
men. They fetched water for her. In the village, some people thought that they 
themselves could not do this service, so they decided to donate a bucket of water 
to Ganga every day. 

Now, Ganga found that she did not have vessels to store so much water. 
Almost immediately, a kind-hearted philanthropist gave her a big drum. Also, 
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wiioever weni lu mien mewoou irum me loresi sianeu mopping d sman uunuie 
in front of her hut so that she could use it to heat water. 

Ganga never asked anyone why he or she was bringing water to her or 
keeping firewood on her doorstep. She did her work without talking. 

A few months later, women also joined the queue. Ganga made a separate 
bathing area with walls made out of coconut leaves for the women. She 
continued her work as a coolie during the day and did this work in the evenings. 
Now, the number of people gradually increased to thirty and eventually it 
reached forty. 

The season changed. The rains began and it started getting cool. Now, Ganga 
had to provide hot water for the baths . 

Ganga had found her mission in life. She got up in the mornings and went to 
work. After she came back in the evenings, she checked the quantity of water. If 
there was not enough water, she fetched some more. Firewood was never a 
problem and was always in excess. 

When I met Ganga, I was taken aback by what she was doing. She never got 
any public recognition but she was very clear that she did not want to talk to the 
media. She said, ‘I do this because I love it. This gave me an opportunity to 
serve people like me who don’t have anything in life. One needn’t have much 
money to help people. I don’t spend any money on this. In a dusty place like 
this, skin diseases are common. A bath a day keeps the skin doctor away.’ And 
she smiled at her own attempt at humour. 

With my overenthusiasm, I said, ‘Ganga, I will give you a box of soaps and a 
hundred cotton towels. You can gift this to everybody. Our medicinal soap might 
even help them.’ 

I thought that she would jump for joy but she did not. She said, ‘Madam, even 
today, I don’t lock my hut. People are aware of my work and they help me on 
their own. The moment you give me soap and towels, I will have to keep them 
under lock and key. Once I distribute the soap, which is perishable, people will 
ask me for more. Some people may even ask me for a different brand of soap. 
Once the towel is torn, they will ask me for a new one. If I don’t give them, 
people will think that I hide soaps and towels. I want to do this work within my 
own limits. If you want to give them soaps and towels, you can give it to the 
people yourself. I don’t have any objection.’ 

I realized Ganga’s philosophy and accepted it wholeheartedly. I knew that she 
was right. Money comes with expectations and spoils the delicate equilibrium of 
social work. 

Suddenly, I was reminded of the river Ganga. The river flows from the 
Himalayas and we believe that, if we take a dip in her, it will wash away all our 
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are famous. I felt peaceful and thought that this Ganga’s bathing ghat was no 
less than the bathing ghats of the river Ganga. 
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The Day I Stopped Drinking Milk The state of 
Odisha is beautiful. It has blue mountains known 
as Niladri, beautiful rivers like Mahanadi, and 
enchanting forests. It is famous for its historical 
places like Udayagiri, Dhauli, the largest 
saltwater lake, Chilka, and the famous Rath 
Yatra of Jagannath at Puri. Nobody can forget 
the war of Kalinga, which took place on the 
banks of Daya River. Even today, when you visit 
Ashoka’s inscription on the rock edict, you 
realize the greatness of Kalinga, or today’s 
Odisha. But with all these natural resources, 
there is also a darker side to the state—the poor 
and tribal people of Odisha. 


I was working in a remote village and we were building a school for children 
there. The area had a beautiful mountain and a lake and there was greenery 
everywhere. The inaccessible road to the village helped retain its beauty. One 
day, I was in the village for work and it started raining heavily. When it pours, it 
is very difficult to get out of the forest and it is impossible to know how long the 
rains might last. I had a translator with me who knew both Oriya and English 
and he was helping me in my work. He suggested that we take shelter in a hut 
nearby until the rain stopped. So we went to the nearest hamlet of huts. 



The hut was small and had a thatched roof and mud flooring. As we entered, I 
noticed that it was a single large room partitioned into two. The first portion 
doubled as a hall during the day and a bedroom at night. The second portion was 
the kitchen. The owner of the hut came and welcomed us in. He gave us a mat to 
sit on. I saw that the pouring rain and the gushing water were joining the lake in 
front of the hut. It was a riveting moment. Even though I heard my watch 
ticking, I felt that time was standing still. The owner’s baby boy was crying 
inside and his mother was singing a lullaby to soothe him. After some time, my 
translator got bored and told me that he was going out and would join me after 
an hour or so. I asked him where he was planning to go in this pouring rain. He 
told me that he was going to a small shop near the hut. 

My host wanted to give me something to eat or drink. Indian hospitality 
dictates that if any guest comes to your house, you must offer them something, 
no matter how poor you are. The Taittiriya Upanishad says, ‘Athiti devo bhava.’ 
This means that God comes home in the form of a guest. Indians believe that you 
must serve your guest, going out of your way if necessary. This man was no 
exception. 

He did not speak my language, so he asked me in his broken Hindi, ‘Tea ...?’ 

I do not drink tea or coffee, so I firmly said, ‘No.’ 

After some time, he hesitantly asked, ‘Milk?’ 

I do not usually take milk either but I didn’t want to hurt his feelings by 
denying everything he offered. So I nodded my head in affirmation. 

He went to the other side of the partition and talked to his wife in Oriya. 
‘Madam has come all the way from a big city. She is helping our village by 
establishing a school so that our children can study well. This rain may not stop 
for some time. Please give her a glass of milk because she is our guest.’ 

I know Sanskrit fairly well since I learnt it at home. As a result, I can 
understand many Indian languages. I may not be able to speak it fluently but I 
can certainly understand Oriya to a great extent. My host thought that I did not 
understand Oriya because I had taken a translator with me. So he felt free to talk 
about me to his wife in Oriya . 

Hearing her husband’s words, the wife was very upset. ‘The baby is crying 
continuously. I feel as if the pouring rain and this crying baby are having a 
jugalbandi!’ she said in an irritated tone. ‘The lady sitting outside has grey hair 
but no common sense. We are poor people. We also have to take care of a child. 

I have only one glass of goat’s milk left for the baby. In this village, I have to 
work hard even to get this milk. If madam wants tea, I can give her a few 
teaspoons of milk. If she wants to eat fish, I can fetch them from the pond and 
prepare an excellent fish curry. If she wants to eat pakhala [leftover rice and 



water, an ordinary people’s delicacy], it is already there. But she shouldn’t ask 
for an expensive drink such as milk.’ 

My host requested his wife, 'Please don’t be so rude. It doesn’t suit you. You 
are a kind-hearted woman. Fortunately, madam can’t understand Oriya. Because 
of this rain, she has come to our hut. Otherwise, she would have left for 
Bhubaneswar. She is yet to finish her work for the day. Her translator told me 
that she is a vegetarian and can’t eat fish. She may not be used to eating pakhala 
either. Unfortunately, she does not drink tea. Offering just water isn’t enough. 
What else can we give her? We only have milk. Is it not true that we should look 
after our guest well? You can take half of the milk, add water and boil it. Madam 
can share the milk with the baby. ’ 

Silence fell in the hut. I was shocked hearing the conversation on the other 
side of the partition. 

After some time, the owner brought milk for me in a small tumbler. This was 
the first time I realized that when a guest demands something, however small it 
might seem, it might be hard for the host to provide it, especially in a poor 
country like ours. If the guest has expensive habits, it will definitely hurt the 
host. In my ignorance and on his insistence, I had agreed to drink milk. But I 
was not even aware that I was snatching the share of a little baby. I felt ashamed. 
It was not possible for me to eat fish or drink tea. What should I do? 

A few minutes later, my translator returned from the shop chewing the Pan 
Parag he had gone looking for. I told him, ‘Tell my host that I am on fast today 
as I fast on all Wednesdays. I had forgotten that today is a Wednesday. I don’t 
take anything other than water. So tell him no milk, please.’ 

My translator was baffled, because he had seen me having milk in the 
morning for breakfast. But he conveyed to the host what I had told him anyway. 

My host asked, ‘Nobody fasts on Wednesdays. Usually, people fast on 
Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays or Saturdays. Why are you fasting today?’ 

I said, ‘I fast on Wednesdays for Buddha. ’ 

Our host felt very sorry that I did not eat or drink anything in his hut but he 
was happy that he had done his best. 

From that day onward, I gave up drinking milk. 
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No Man’s Garden As a child, I went on an 
excursion to a well-known temple called 
Someshwara. This temple is located in 
Lakshmeshwara town. The Someshwara temple 
is huge and has many beautiful sculptures and 
pillars. But they did not fascinate me. Instead, 
there was a particular stone in the courtyard of 
the temple that touched my heart. The stone is 
more than a thousand years old and has an 
inscription and a picture. The picture depicts 
many cows and buffaloes drinking water from a 
tank and the water that fills the tank is drawn 
manually from a well. This is known as ‘Dharma 
Yetha’ in Kannada. A philanthropist donates a 
well, builds a tank, and makes provisions to 
draw the water. Poor people can at least help 
draw water from the well and store it in the tank, 
which can be used by both human beings and 
animals. Nobody has ownership over the tank or 
the water. This concept has been etched in my 
mind ever since I was a child. Normally, when 



people lend a helping hand, there is always an 
expectation of getting something in return. But if 
you are a true philanthropist, the expectation 
decreases over time. A sense of ownership 
becomes meaningless in the larger context of 
life. This selfless helpfulness brings true 
happiness to a person. 


Parappa was an old man in a village. His vision was good, he could hear fairly 
well, but walking was really hard for him. When he was younger, he could easily 
walk twenty miles a day. He inherited only five acres of land from his parents 
but, due to his hard work, he was successful in expanding it to fifty acres of land. 

His son Bhimappa told him, 'Father, you have worked very hard in your time. 
Now the farming methodology has changed. I prefer to use the latest tractors and 
agricultural machinery. We don’t have to come every day to inspect the 
labourers. Even the numbers of labourers that we need has reduced. If I require 
your guidance, I will definitely take your advice. You should relax and look after 
the house.’ 

So Parappa retired and his son Bhimappa took charge of the land. 

Parappa had built a big house that faced the mud boundary of the village tank. 
This boundary is called baduvu in Kannada. In the village, Parappa became 
known as Baduvina Parappa and the baduvu became his identity. Every evening, 
Parappa sat in the veranda of the house and his friends joined him to discuss the 
village news. 

Parappa was a prosperous farmer and had many servants. Bhimappa’s wife 
had a maid called Parawa. She came and cleaned the house every day. She was 
very talkative and brought all the juicy news of the village. It became a regular 
practice for Parappa to finish his breakfast and sit in the veranda facing the 
baduvu and talk to Parawa while she worked. Parawa was even better than the 
local newspaper and gave Parappa the inside stories of the village. 

Parawa also told Parappa about her domestic problems. She had a large 
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three children. Her husband worked in Parappa’s farm. But still, life was not 
easy for them. 

One morning, Parawa started her news bulletin. There is a new disease in 
our vegetables. So the price of vegetables in the village has become ten times its 
usual price. Even the rich people are finding the vegetables expensive and are 
thinking twice before spending money on vegetables. One kilo of tomatoes is 
more expensive than two litres of milk. Oh, yesterday I had such a tough time,’ 
she said, sighing. 

‘What happened?’ Parappa asked. 

‘Yesterday, my sister and her family of five suddenly came to our house. 

Since they were our guests, I had to give them good food. I made roti, rice and 
dal but I could not get any vegetables. It was very embarrassing for me.’ 

‘Why didn’t you have vegetables?’ 

‘How can I buy vegetables at this price? You know that our village fair is only 
once a week. Even though I buy vegetables at the fair, I don’t have a refrigerator 
to store them. It is hard to get vegetables in our village any time we want.’ 

‘Didn’t you store at least a few pumpkins?’ asked Parappa. It was a practice in 
the village to keep spare pumpkins at home because they did not get spoiled 
easily and did not need refrigeration. 

‘I had two pumpkins but I used them a few weeks ago when we had 
unexpected guests. I wish I had a tiny garden to grow a pumpkin plant to avoid 
such awkward situations. But I don’t have a square inch of land near our hut.’ 
Parawa continued, ‘There are many poor people like me in our village. They 
can’t afford to buy or grow vegetables. Vegetables are essential. It is sad that all 
our political parties promise us rice but not vegetables.’ Then she said to herself, 
‘Today, there is a panchayat meeting in your house. I should keep the hall clean, 
dust well and prepare some snacks for the meeting.’ And she went inside the 
house to start cleaning the hall. 

Parappa started thinking about what she had said. He had never suffered from 
a lack of vegetables in his diet. Since he was a rich farmer, he always had land to 
grow some vegetables in his fields. The vegetables were sufficient for his house 
and he had never needed to buy them. When vegetables were in excess, he 
distributed them among his workers. But he could not do that all the time. His 
mother used to say, ‘Never keep more flowers, fruits or vegetables than you 
need because they get spoiled very quickly and should not be wasted. They 
should be shared with everybody.’ His mother’s rule was not valid for rice, ragi 
and jowar grain because they did not get spoiled for months and could be stored 
easily. 
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started barking. Distracted, Parappa watched Bandu run after another dog. Both 
the dogs went near the baduvu portion of the tank. There was a lot of congress 
grass, ordinary grass, cactus and other unknown shrubs there. The two dogs 
fought and urinated there. They also slept on the grass and relaxed there in the 
morning sun. Suddenly, a mother pig came along with her piglets. The two dogs 
barked and chased her away. This was not a new sight. Parappa was used to 
seeing the same scene every day since the baduvu was no-man’s-land and 
belonged to the village gram panchayat. Nobody ever bothered to clean it. It was 
the abode of rats, pigs, dogs and other animals. 

Parappa got an idea. ‘Why can’t I use this land to grow vegetables for the poor 
people?’ he asked himself. But the land itself was not flat. It was on a slope. 
Today, there was a gram panchayat meeting in his house and he decided to 
submit his proposal there. 

Parappa was well respected in the village and everybody called him Ajja. 
Usually, Parappa did not attend any panchayat meetings since his son Bhimappa 
was already a member of the panchayat. So Bhimappa was surprised to see him 
at the meeting. All the members greeted Parappa warmly and started the 
meeting. 

When the meeting was about to come to an end, Parappa stood up and said, ‘I 
have an idea. Many people in our village can’t afford vegetables because the 
prices are very high. It is difficult for them to even store a few pumpkins. The 
baduvu facing my house is a wasteland. Only unwanted shmbs grow there. If the 
panchayat allows me, I would like to clean that land, grow some vegetables and 
distribute it to the poor people of our village.’ 

Everybody was surprised at his unusual proposal. 

‘Ajja, I really appreciate your enthusiasm and idea,’ said a young member, 
Suresh. ‘But the panchayat office will not pay for the cleaning. It is a waste of 
money. The dogs and pigs won’t let you grow anything there. Who will guard 
the garden? Who will water it? Have you thought about the details?’ 

Parappa replied, ‘I have thought about it. I don’t want the entire baduvu. I am 
an old man. I can only look after a portion of the land. I will spend my own 
money to clean it. The panchayat does not need to spend any money on this 
project. But I want your permission.’ 

‘Whom will you give the vegetables to? Maybe you want to give them to your 
own servants. But that will be unfair because the slope is not yours,’ said Suresh. 

‘I promise you that none of my servants will get vegetables from this garden. 
When the vegetables are grown, I will bring the entire harvest to the panchayat 
office and you can decide on the distribution. Is that acceptable?’ 

The Danchavat members felt that this was not a Dractical idea but thev had a 



lot of respect for old Parappa. So they agreed to give him a chance . 

When the meeting was over, Bhimappa was very upset. ‘Why do you want to 
get into these things at this age?’ he told his father. ‘Can’t you enjoy your old 
age and relax by going to a temple, watching TV or playing with the kids? If you 
are unsuccessful, people will make fun of you. If you are successful, we won’t 
benefit anyway. So, no matter what, we will run into losses. In fact, we have to 
spend money to clean and guard the baduvu and grow the vegetables.’ 

‘Son, think of those people who don’t have a square inch of land to call their 
own. Is it not our duty to help the people who are on the other side of the poverty 
line? These poor people don’t even have a refrigerator and they buy their 
vegetables only once a week at the fair. I really want to help them. I don’t have 
many expenses. Let me spend some money on this and do some good. Let 
people say whatever they want about me. It does not matter,’ said Parappa. 

‘I don’t know how you will manage. But please don’t expect me to help you 
with this,’ said Bhimappa harshly. 

This is how Parappa’s new project started. He took help of the coolies to 
identify how much land he needed to grow vegetables. He marked the areas and 
asked the coolies to clean it. It was full of plastic bags and bottles. Then he 
cordoned off the area with thin bamboo woven mats, which served as a barrier 
that prevented animals from entering. Finally, he sowed pumpkin seeds, 
cucumber and green vegetables. He knew that water would not be a problem 
because there was a water tank on the other side of the baduvu and water flowed 
directly to the garden. He also made a bench near the garden and met people 
there. People started calling it ‘Parappa’s garden’. 

When the plants grew and flowered, small pumpkins appeared. Parappa was 
so excited that people thought he was welcoming a new grandchild. When the 
green vegetables grew and the leaves started appearing in abundance, Parappa 
felt proud of his plants. But he faced many difficulties. Once, an angry pig 
almost shattered the bamboo wall. A few weeks later, rats took away a few 
cucumbers. Some mischievous children even stole a few pumpkins. So Parappa 
brought a watchdog to protect the garden at night. The farming season ended and 
a reasonable amount of vegetables had now grown. 

One day, his daughter-in-law wanted some cucumbers. Parappa refused to 
give her any cucumbers even though she offered him money. He said, ‘I can’t go 
back on my words to the panchayat.’ Parawa, his favourite maid, also made 
many requests, but he did not give vegetables to her either . 

Eventually, he collected all the vegetables that had grown and took them to 
the panchayat office. He said, ‘You can distribute these to anyone you like. But 
my humble request is that poor people should get the vegetables.’ 



Parappa went away without even waiting for an answer. The panchayat 
members were amazed at Parappa’s detachment and saluted his spirit. Bhimappa 
realized what his father had accomplished and he was very proud of him. 

Today, Parappa grows vegetables the year round in his garden by the baduvu 
and continues to give them to the panchayat when they are ready. 

Our Parappa’s garden of this century is no less than the Dharma Yetha of 
centuries past. 
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A Mother’s Love Mahanadi is a big river in 
Odisha and it is breathtaking to see the river in 
December. But if you want to see her anger, you 
should take an appointment with her in June, 
during the rainy season. Her colour is reddish- 
brown then and the river overflows every year. 
The poor people who live on the banks have to 
vacate their homes. The Mahanadi floods have 
become so common that rehabilitation is a 
mandatory agenda in Odisha’s budget. 


We were working in one of these flood-relief areas near Paradweep. The 
Infosys Foundation supports an orphanage meant for mentally and physically 
challenged children there. 

When I arrived in Bhubaneswar, our Foundation team leader said, 'Let’s leave 
immediately for the spot.’ 

I said, ‘Don’t be in a hurry. On the first day of such a disaster, more than 
victims, there are people such as newspaper reporters, TV crew, social workers 
and government officers hanging about. In the middle of this chaos, the progress 
of the relief work is very slow. There are already people there who are being 
rescued. We will go tomorrow. By that time, we will know what they have 
already received and what they really need. We should be prepared to look after 
ourselves with water and basic amenities and we must also carry vaccinations.’ 

When we started the next day, I said, ‘Let’s take a jeep or minivan so that we 
can bring the children back. Please keep some quilts, biscuits and water bottles 
ready.’ 



My new assistant, Varun, asked, ‘What do you mean?’ 

I replied, ‘If we find some children, we have to bring them back and put them 
in the special needs children’s school.’ 

‘How do you know that you will get such children?’ 

‘From my experience.’ 

He was genuinely puzzled. I explained, ‘During floods, poor people have to 
mn away in minimum time with the maximum goods that are an asset to them. 
They take their clothes and money along with their healthy children. If they have 
challenged children, they leave them behind. So, in the course of relief work, we 
find such children and put them in the special needs residential school nearby. 
Sometimes, parents come back and take their children home. But sometimes, 
they don’t.’ 

‘How can you talk like this, madam?’ asked Varun, visibly shocked. 

‘Try to understand the situation, Varun. If they don’t have any vehicle and 
they have to wait for these challenged children to come with them, they will lose 
everything including their own lives. It is not that they don’t love their children, 
but the extreme economic situation forces them to leave them behind. Be 
sympathetic to them.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you, madam. A mother’s love is the highest and most 
unconditional love in the world. She will sacrifice everything for her children.’ 

‘That may be true often, Varun, but don’t generalize about it,’ I said. 

We all went to work. When we came back that day, we had found four such 
children. 

That night, when we assembled, Varun asked me, ‘Madam, I am still confused 
about a mother’s love for her children. You must have worked in many places. 
Tell me your thoughts about this topic.’ 

I said, ‘Come, sit next to me. I will share a few stories with you.’ 

I began, ‘One day, I read a very funny report about how a mother chimpanzee 
behaves in adversity. This experiment was conducted a few years ago. A mother 
and a baby chimpanzee were kept in a big, empty and transparent glass tank with 
a closed glass ceiling. They were playing happily. After some time, the 
researchers started filling the tank with water. As the water level started 
increasing, the mother chimpanzee became alert, held the baby to her heart and 
started standing up and howling. She was upset and wanted to break the glass 
ceiling. Still, the water level continued to rise. She changed her position and kept 
the baby on one of her shoulders. Then, she kept moving the baby from one 
shoulder to another. But when the water level came up to her nose, she put the 
baby below her feet and tried to climb on the baby so that she could breathe. At 
this point, the researchers drained the water out. This experiment clearly shows 



that everyone loves his or her life more than anyone else’s. I was surprised by 
how any mother could do this. I reasoned that this may be true only for 
chimpanzees and may not be true for humans because, after all, we are more 
social animals and more culturally aware, or at least I hope so.’ 

Varun said, That is so interesting, madam. Tell me more. ’ 

I continued, This next story is about Chatrapati Shivaji’s era. He was a great 
warrior, had extraordinary abilities and was a true patriot. 

There was a young married woman called Hirakani who lived in a village 
near Raigarh, one of Shivaji’s forts. She was a milkmaid and supplied milk and 
milk products to the fort every day. The main door of the fort was known as 
Simha Dwaram and it was open from sunrise to sunset. 

‘After some time, Hirakani gave birth to a baby. Every day, she continued to 
go to Shivaji’s fort and supply milk. She returned home before sunset because 
the gates of the fort closed at sunset and nobody was allowed to enter or leave 
the fort unless they took permission from the king himself. 

‘One day, a soldier’s wife was in labour inside the fort and Hirakani went to 
help her. By the time the baby was born, it was night and the doors had been 
closed. She begged the security guards at the fort gates to open a small slit so 
that she could go home and take care of her baby who had to be breastfed. There 
was nobody in the house to take care of the baby. She cried and cried but, even 
though they felt bad, the guards were afraid to open the doors because it was 
against the king’s orders . 

Then Hirakani thought of an alternative way to reach her baby. The only 
other way to go home was to climb the hill and jump from there. She knew that 
she might survive because there was a meadow below with a stream. But she 
might also die or break her legs. But her motherly instincts did not allow her to 
sit quietly and do nothing. 

‘Hirakani prayed to God and, gathering all her courage, she jumped. Luckily, 
she fell on a treetop and was able to climb down. Then, she went home, bruised 
but not badly injured. 

The next morning, she carried milk and curd and entered the fort as usual. 
The guards were surprised to see her. They thought that she was already inside. 
They asked Hirakani, “How did you reach home safe and sound?” 

‘She told them the whole episode. Then, she said, “The need of my child is 
more important than my life. After all, I am a mother. For a mother, the child is 
an extension of her body. No mother can live in peace when she knows that her 
child is in danger.” 

‘She walked away as if nothing had happened. 

‘Soon, news spread that there was a way to escape from the formidable fort, 



which worried Shivaji. But he knew that even the greatest warrior would think 
twice before jumping from the hilltop . 

‘He called Hirakani and honoured her. He told her, “You have a great matra 
hridaya.” In her honour, one of the burj s of the fort was named Hirakani and it 
lasts even today.’ 

I stopped and looked at Varun. ‘So, Varun, don’t generalize about anything,’ I 
said. ‘Decisions are taken depending on the circumstances, but still, I believe 
that a mother’s love is the most unconditional in the world.’ 
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Do You Remember? 


Dr Raj Reddy, a professor at Carnegie Mellon, won the Alan Turing Award in 
1994 for his pioneering efforts in computer science and artificial intelligence. 
This award is highly coveted and is equivalent to a Nobel Prize in computer 
science. He was the first person of Asian origin to win this award. 

I was very happy that an Indian had received such a prestigious award. I came 
to know that Dr Reddy was in Bangalore and went to congratulate him. 

Went I entered his house, I saw lots of bouquets and gifts scattered around the 
living room. It was obvious that many people had been visiting him. He was 
resting in his armchair and wore white cotton pants and a shirt. He was so simply 
dressed that one could never have guessed that he was such a distinguished 
person. His wife was busy inside the kitchen preparing snacks . 

I thought that Dr Reddy must be really excited about his super success. I said, 
‘You must be feeling right on top of the world. It is a great milestone to receive 
this award and it is a big achievement. Don’t you feel proud?’ 

Instead of answering, he smiled at me affectionately. He seemed very calm 
and peaceful. He said, ‘I want to ask you some questions.’ 

I was so surprised that I almost fell off my chair. I said, ‘Sure, sir.’ 

‘Do you remember who got the Nobel Prize in Chemistry last year?’ 

Though I read the paper every day, I could not recollect the name. ‘I don’t 
remember who got the prize for chemistry but I can tell you who got the Nobel 
Prize for Peace or in Literature in the last two or three years,’ I said. 

He laughed, ‘Peace and literature are often controversial because of their 
subjective nature. So they are always highlighted in the news. No, I want to 
know about chemistry.’ 

I accepted my defeat. 

Then he asked me, ‘Do you know who was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in London last year?’ 

Again, I was at a loss . 

He asked me another question, ‘Do you remember who got the Pulitzer Prize 
this year?’ 



‘No. But I know the shortlist for the Booker Prize. One of them was Romesh 
Gunesekera.’ 

‘You remember his name because he is an Asian too.’ 

‘The answer to all your questions can be found on the Internet. I am growing 
old and I don’t remember a lot of things these days/ I defended myself. 

He smiled at me again. ‘My intention is not to test your memory. It is just to 
tell you that nobody remembers all the prizewinners all the time. People 
remember the achievers in their own field or if they are close relatives or friends. 
The rest of the world reads your name in the newspapers and forgets easily. And 
that is the right thing to do. So, whenever I get a prize, I always know that only 
some people will remember this and that too for only a short time. There is 
nothing great about it. My prize is that I have enjoyed my work. When I win 
awards, there are some genuine people who share this joy with me. To me, that 
is the greatest honour/ 

His attitude really impressed me. He was not overjoyed when he received an 
award, nor was he sad when he did not get one. Such people are rare in life. That 
is the reason I will always respect and remember Dr Raj Reddy . 

He asked me in a lighter mood, ‘I want to ask you one more thing. Do you 
remember people who have made a lasting impression on you?’ 

Within a fraction of a second, I replied, ‘Oh, I remember my kindergarten 
teacher. When my mother left me on the first day at school, I started crying. My 
teacher came and hugged me and said, “Baby, don’t worry. Don’t get scared. I 
am with you.” At that age, it was so encouraging that someone was with me in a 
strange school. I remember my classmate too. I had broken a neighbour’s 
window while playing and was too scared to tell my parents. She said, “Don’t 
worry. I will come with you and tell your parents that we both did it.” I also 
remember one of my cousins. My bus was delayed and I reached her home at 
midnight. Still, my cousin woke up and cooked an awesome meal for me without 
an inch of dissatisfaction. I even remember my teacher who scolded me when I 
didn’t do my homework in time. He said, “Time is precious. If you don’t do your 
work on time, it is as good as not doing it.” His scolding changed my life 
forever.’ 

Dr Raj Reddy smiled and said, ‘See, those are the important things in life. 
Those people might not have achieved anything in the eyes of the world. But 
they made you secure and confident. They made you feel like a rock star. They 
gave you strength, courage and values. They are the true prizes in your life and 
you should always cherish them.’ 
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Life’s Secret Lessons 


It was 1996.1 knew that India had twenty-five states and seven union territories 
and that a majority of us spoke a total of thirty languages. Each state had its own 
culture, tradition, dress code and folk art. I was aware of the great sages and 
writers of the land and knew the names of most mountains and rivers of our 
country. 

That was my India as I knew it. 

After joining Infosys Foundation that year, I learnt that my perception of India 
was not India at all. My perception was only a statistical description of India. I 
realized that there is so much helplessness and poverty here. Poverty does not 
mean just a lack of money but also a lack of confidence. Money can be earned in 
life but confidence is easy to lose and very hard to gain back. I learnt lessons that 
no book could ever teach me and no Internet site could show me, because I had 
access to real people. Very few people have this privilege. 

Still, I usually never know the real opinion of most people I converse with. 

The reason is that people whom I do not give money to criticize me and people 
who hope to receive money from me say that I am great. Sol have made many 
enemies and only a few true friends. Now I understand why people at the top are 
always lonely. 


MY FIRST LESSON 

At times, I feel that only children tell the truth and are the real judges of one’s 
talent. Once I was in Calcutta for the launch of a children’s book. Children from 
various schools came and attended the event. As a part of the book launch, I had 
to read a few stories from my book. When I started reading, a young boy got up 
and innocently said, ‘Aunty, you write well, but you don’t read well.’ 

I looked at him. He was around twelve years old and had intelligent and sharp 
eyes. His teacher was about to hush him when I stopped her, ‘Please allow him 
to speak. Children are unbiased and clear in their thinking. They say the truth 
and the truth alone. Maybe the passage of time changes them. But for now, let 
him sav whatever he wants to sav. ’ 



Then I called the boy to me. I asked him, ‘Can you read the story for me?’ 

‘Of course, I can read it. I am an actor in my school and I know how to 
modulate the voice which you don’t do.’ 

‘I agree. I am not an actress. I am only a writer.’ 

The child read the entire story with different modulations and I was quite 
impressed. I felt that I was meeting a genuine critic of my readings for the first 
time. 

That was my first lesson. 


MY SECOND LESSON 

As part of my work for the Foundation, I travelled the corners of India, which I 
would not have done otherwise. Our team worked through five national natural 
disasters like the earthquake in Gujarat, the tsunami in Tamil Nadu and the 
Andamans, the drought in Maharashtra and Karnataka, floods in Odisha, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh and hurricanes in Odisha. 

Every disaster taught me my second lesson. I learnt that there is a limitation to 
human power and achievements, and that even with money you cannot help 
everyone. You cannot substitute many things in life with money . 

MY THIRD LESSON 

As I worked with the Foundation, my horizons changed. I met the poorest of the 
poor, the most talented artists, the victims of natural disasters and the most 
successful people who climbed the ladder with their hard work. I saw many 
ungrateful receivers as well. All of them became part of my big canvas. The 
amazing thing I saw was that, most times, what people presented outside was 
never how it was inside. The moment you went near, their carefully constructed 
image started falling apart. 

When someone cheated me, I got upset and angry. I usually called that person 
and scolded him or her. I expressed my anger and disappointment to them. Even 
now, I remember many experiences of children cheating parents, and vice versa. 
It was very disillusioning. 

A few years ago at the Foundation, we reserved Monday mornings to give 
money to poor people to buy medicines for cancer treatment. These people 
usually brought letters from cancer hospitals. 

One day, my car was near the entrance gate of our Foundation. I was waiting 
in the car for an umbrella since it had started raining. I looked around and 
noticed a car in front of me. A lady was sitting in the backseat of the car. I saw 
her remove her diamond earrings and then she got down from the car. I did not 



think much of it at the time. Soon I got my umbrella and went to my office. 
There I saw the same lady with a letter asking us for some cancer medicine. If 
the incident had happened ten years ago, I would have given her a piece of my 
mind. But now, I smiled at her and told her gently, ‘Sorry, madam. We can’t 
give money to you. Cancer medicines are much cheaper than diamond earrings. 
There are many people who require this free medicine more than you.’ 

Now I look at life differently. Most people do not have the same values when 
they get money. Money changes a person completely. Very few people can 
withstand the lure of money and they are difficult to find. I have learnt that 
wherever there is money, people like to take advantage of the situation and 
maximize their return. 


MY FOURTH LESSON 

I have also received many life lessons from the poorest of the poor. 

On one of my trips, I was visiting a village. It was late evening and I stayed 
with a friend, Neerav, who had a big house. His late grandfather was a well- 
known local language writer who had achieved great laurels during his lifetime. 
His grandmother kept talking about him and his awards. Neerav took me aside 
and said, ‘Sorry, my grandmother lives in the past. She does not understand that 
today many people have forgotten my grandfather even though he was a hero in 
the old days.’ 

I asked him, ‘Will you show me the room with the awards that your 
grandmother described?’ 

He took me upstairs and opened a room full of dust. Of course, there were 
many awards there, citations and medals. There was also a box full of shawls, 
and countless dusty volumes. He said, ‘When my grandfather was alive, people 
used to visit him all the time. All his colleagues are dead now. We have 
hundreds of photographs but we don’t recognize a single person in them. We 
have so many books and grandmother doesn’t even want to give them to a 
library. We don’t know what to do with his awards. We can’t keep them and 
neither can we throw them away. I live in Mumbai and have a small two- 
bedroom apartment. My children occupy one room and we occupy the other. I 
am the only heir to the family. Grandmother insists that I keep all these things; 
but I have realized that when a person passes away, what he may have collected 
materially over a period of time becomes irrelevant to the next generation. I can 
only keep one photograph of my grandfather. And maybe one of his books, as a 
memento. My children can’t even read and write our native language, even 
though they can speak it fluently. So his whole library is of no use to me. If my 
grandmother had allowed me to donate these books immediatelv after mv 



grandfather’s death, at least some people from his generation would have read 
them. Now these books are useless.’ 

Suddenly, I realized that this was my next lesson. If we keep collecting 
material things, it becomes a burden to the next generation. It is better that we 
reduce our cache while we are alive. This was a great message and I started 
practising it. Today, I immediately give away what I do not need. 

MY FIFTH LESSON 

During one of my train journeys, I met a lady. She hugged me and held my hand 
tightly. Then she sat next to me and said, 'Oh, don’t you remember me? I am 
your classmate from Hubli. You used to share my lunch with me every day. I 
have read all your books.’ 

I was very uncomfortable because I did not remember her and she was not 
letting go of my hand. But I thought that sometimes it is hard to recognize a 
person because of changes in external appearance due to age and passage of time 

I told her, T am sorry. I don’t remember you. However, it is nice to meet you.’ 

The lady still would not leave me. At the end, she gave me a letter. She said, 
‘My son is very intelligent and is going abroad for further studies. Can the 
Foundation help him?’ 

This behaviour was not an exception because I receive such requests all the 
time. I have met many people who want to take advantage of the Foundation’s 
name and my position in it. I have learnt that whenever I meet a person, I should 
expect to get a letter from him or her soon asking for money. All of them remind 
me that I am like a water tap in a dry area—unthanked if it runs and cursed if it 
doesn’t. I have learnt to be patient and to recognize people’s intentions. 

MY SIXTH LESSON 

I was attending a music concert and I sat at the back because I thought that I 
could easily leave if I get bored. There were two well-dressed women wearing 
big diamond earrings sitting in front of me. Let’s call the first lady A and the 
second one B. I could see that they were from affluent families. They were quite 
loud in their conversation. So I could clearly hear what they were saying . 

A said to B, ‘My daughter is quite useless. I want her to work somewhere. 
Then it will be easy to say in the matrimonial market that she is working. But I 
don’t know who would employ her.’ 

B replied, ‘Oh, don’t worry. Get her into teaching.’ 

A said, ‘Oh, she tried. But the school sent her back.’ 



They must have been best friends or sisters confiding in each other. A was 
behaving as if she was the student and B was the teacher. 

Then tell her to start an NGO.’ 

‘Isn’t it hard to start an NGO and work for it?’ asked A with great concern. 

B confidently replied, ‘It is the easiest job in the world. I will give you an 
example. Look at Sudha Murty. She doesn’t have the brains and is not even 
talented. So she runs an NGO and has even made a name for herself. When she 
can run an NGO, anybody can run one.’ 

I had to interrupt their conversation. So I tapped one of them on the shoulder. 

‘Do you know Sudha Murty?’ I asked. 

Confidently, B said, ‘Of course.’ A seemed baffled but B looked confident. 

‘Of course, we know her very well.’ 

‘When did you last meet her?’ 

‘This morning—and by the way, who are you?’ 

Calmly, I replied, ‘I am Sudha Murty. ’ 

Without batting an eyelid, B gave me a big smile and said, ‘Oh, you have 
changed so much since morning. I didn’t even recognize you.’ 

‘No, I haven’t changed,’ I said, ‘because I never met you in the morning. I 
want to give you some unsolicited advice, because I really feel that you need it. 
When a doctor makes a mistake, a person goes six feet below the ground. When 
a judge makes a mistake, a person is hung six feet above the ground. But when a 
teacher makes a mistake, the entire batch of students is destroyed. Don’t ever 
look down on teachers. If you had good teachers, you wouldn’t be sitting here 
talking like this today. Don’t look down on social work either. Only a person 
with a compassionate heart and sound judgement can be a philanthropist. When 
a person in front of you is in need of help, you must decide in a short duration 
whether you should give money to that person or not, how much you should give 
and for how long. Understanding human beings is much more difficult than 
understanding computers. I will accept that I may not be intelligent but, more 
than that, you should know that you are stupid.’ 

I walked out feeling brave and happy. 

From this incident, I learnt that I must always stand up for myself and follow 
my heart, even if other people do not always agree with me or like it. 

MY SEVENTH LESSON 

My son, Rohan, taught me the most important lesson about public speaking. 

He said, ‘Amma, whenever you are on stage and are giving a speech, please 
remember that most people are not listening to you. Don’t be under the false 
impression that thev have come to listen to vou talking about vour valuable 





experiences. They have come to see you because you are a well-known 
personality, a writer and, more important, it is very hard to meet you in real life. 
Most of the time you are touring and if you are in office, there are hurdles like 
security and personal assistants. They won’t allow just anyone to come and see 
you. The Foundation is not run on your personal money. It is corporate money 
and it’s like a honey pot. Wherever there is honey, human beings, ants and 
honeybees either want to suck it or hoard it for themselves. You are usually not 
guarded on stage. It is easy for people to give their applications directly to you. 
That is why they come to see you. Don’t let it go to your head.’ 

I realized the value of this lesson and it has helped in keeping me balanced 
and grounded. 

Usually, I plug my ears when people exaggerate my qualities. I know what I 
am and I know my shortcomings. In the twelfth century, there was a famous 
poetess, Akka Mahadevi, who prayed to God and said, ‘Please make me deaf. 
That way, I won’t hear other sounds and can concentrate only on you.’ I follow 
her. So I switch my mind off during introduction sessions. 

Once I went to a function as a speaker and there were many important men 
and women on the stage with me. I mentally switched off as the introductions 
started. After some time, I heard everyone clapping. I thought that it would be 
bad manners not to clap and I clapped along with everybody. The person sitting 
next to me looked at me a bit funnily. I tried to focus on what was being said. 
The speaker was saying that the lady he was introducing had extraordinary 
qualities that only Goddess Saraswati could match. He continued praising the 
lady so I asked the person sitting next to me, ‘Do you know who he is talking 
about? Which of the speakers has these qualities? I don’t think I have ever met 
anyone like her. Have you met her?’ 

He looked at me kindly and said, ‘He is talking about you.’ 

I was really upset but I knew how to express my discomfort. When it was my 
turn to speak, I said, ‘Please discount my introduction. I am a very ordinary 
person and I am only here because situations and circumstances have led me 
here. I am just like any one of you. ’ 

But it did not really matter what I said, because Rohan was right. I still 
received fifty applications that day. 

MY EIGHTH LESSON 

In 2005,1 was in South Africa. I hired a taxi and decided to see the tourist spots 
in Cape Town. My cab driver was a friendly white man. He started talking to me 
as we travelled together. 

‘i\/r n ^ nm rruz n nmn 1 c' Trvhn A \rr\n f-rnm Tnrl 1 nO^ 



ivi a am, name id junn. .tlac y\j u nuin inuia: 

I was more interested in looking outside the window of our moving car. So, I 
said briefly, 'Yes, I am.’ 

‘Are you enjoying your visit to our country?’ 

I said, ‘Of course. I am a big fan of history and there is so much to be learnt 
here. I feel like an excited explorer. South Africa is home to famous Nobel 
laureates such as Nelson Mandela and Desmond Tutu. I am really happy to be 
here.’ 

‘Ma’am, apart from great laureates, we are also home to other great leaders. 
There are leaders in South Africa who never won a medal or a prize, but they 
have left behind a legacy for thousands of years to come. My favourite is 
Mahatma Gandhi.’ 

That perked my interest. I was baffled and curious at the same time. Mahatma 
Gandhi was a leader of my country, not South Africa. How could he say such a 
thing? I replied, ‘John, Mahatma Gandhi is Indian. He is the greatest leader of 
our country. I don’t mean to start a debate here but he is not South African at all. 
He spent a few years in South Africa during his lifetime but that doesn’t make 
him South African.’ 

John started smiling. ‘Ma’am, when he came here, he was M.K. Gandhi. But 
he went back as Mahatma Gandhi. He learnt about the non-cooperative 
movement and the goodness of non-violence here. This became a fundamental 
tool of freedom struggle in your country. He didn’t just transform your country. 
He changed ours too. He is remembered and highly respected in South Africa. 
He is a world leader.’ 

I had to agree. ‘You are right, John,’ I said. ‘I never thought of it that way. I 
always considered him to be the Father of our Nation. But I know that he never 
considered himself to be only a part of one nation. He wanted to make a 
difference to the world.’ 

I learnt that when a person becomes a compassionate leader like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Gautam Buddha, Martin Luther King Jr or Abraham Lincoln, they do 
not just belong to one country. They transcend man-made boundaries and are 
recognized as leaders of the world. 
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